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Now that we have full employment, it is 
important for all of us to notice what this 
does for food consumption and agriculture. 

For many years—particularl y during the 
surpluses of the thirties—many people 
were convinced that domestic food con- 
sumption could not be expanded because 
the size of the human stomach was limited. 

In the middle thirties, however, several 
careful studies were undertaken which 
brought evidence that many people were 
not filling their stomachs. We learned 
that poor people were eating only one- 
half to one-third as much of all foods, 
except the staples, as middle-income fami- 
lies. Middle-income people in turn were 
buying much less than the upper-income 
groups. 

Some persons concluded that there was 
a tremendous potential demand for food 
if low-income people could eat as much 
as middle-income people—but it was still 
only a theory. 

That theory has been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt in the forties for in 
1941 we consumed more food than at any 
other time in our history; a new high 
record was established in 1942, and early 
1943 demonstrated a further increase, 
clearly proving that there is a tremendous 
demand for food when people are fully 
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Roy F. HEenpricxkson 
Director, Food Distribution Administration 


employed and have more nearly adequate 
incomes. 

Before meat rationing went in, we were 
eating 13}4 percent more meat than we ate 
before the war and even our present alloca- 
tion permits nearly five percent more. We 
are drinking 20 percent more milk than we 
did even in 1941 and more than 25 percent 
more than we did before the war. Last 
year we set a new egg-cating high. This 
year we are topping that record by another 
8 percent. Before the rationing of canned 
fruits and vegetables, we were eating 23} 
percent more of this food than we did 
before the war. And so it goes. 

For many foods—particularly meats, 
dairy products, poultry, and fruits—it is 
abundantly clear that even with record 
consumption achieved, all civilian food 
demands have not been met. It is safe to 
say that even if we had not had to supply 
our military forces—and that is war food 
job number one—and help our allies, do- 
mestic consumers would have had no 
trouble in exceeding their own records 


and in using practically all the tremendous 
supplies that were distributed for direct 
war use. 

That record is something to think about 
now and to keep clearly in mind for the 
post-war period. We have had a complete 
demonstration of the fact that we can 
have a prosperous agriculture and a well- 
fed Nation if we can get to people all that 
they would like to eat. 

During wartime it isn't essential that we 
achieve new records of civilian consump- 
tion of food—it is far more important that 
we have adequate food to assure us that 
our nutritional needs are met. We can 
sacrifice some variety and most of the 
luxuries, and reduce our consumption of 
some foods without danger and with the 
advantage that these sacrifices assist the 
war effort. With rare exceptions people 
are glad to do this. 

But after the war some factors will 
change. Many farm people will be return- 
ing not only from the military services but 
from urban jobs which they have filled 
while city residents were away with the 
armed forces. The productive capacity of 
the farms in terms of manpower will be 
substantially increased, and machinery will 
have been improved and will be available 
in greater quantities, too. 

In short, we will have a potential capac- 
ity to produce on farms which will be ex- 
tremely large even after some reduction in 
acreage planted to crops is made in recogni- 
The 
problem is going to be to maintain full 
employment, not only on the farms which 
are dependent largely upon the consumers 
in cities and towns but in the cities and 
towns, so as to provide the incomes which 
make effective demand for food and the 
ability on the part of the consumer to 
satisfy his wants. 


tion of the needs of soil conservation. 


The solving of this problem is one of the 
post-war challenges which no one with 
hopes for a better post-war world should 
neglect to consider. 
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sticker on your window 


And a pledge to fight Inflation and Black Markets on the Home Front. 


Here’s how one American city cut living costs. 


Every minute, the mayor of Columbus, 
Ga., grew more impressed. The 179th 
Infantry Band from Fort Benning played 
‘“America.’’ Then there was a prayer and 
some speeches and congratulations, and 
all the time those two thousand and more 
housewives out there in the audience were 
waiting. 

A spokesman for the merchants of the 
city, and a spokesman representing labor, 
pledged support. A WAC, a WAVE, a 
Marine, and an Army Nurse, each de- 
scribed the work of her branch of the 
service. Some pretty girls modeled war 
fashions. And still the two thousand 
housewives waited. 
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Finally, the main speaker stood up at 
the microphone. She was a small, gray- 
haired lady, a noted authority on southern 
fried chicken—a right good cook, in 
short. And she did the job. She talked 
straight to the heart of that audience. 
“The apron is your uniform,’ she told 
them, ‘‘wear it proudly . . . and use the 
skillet as your weapon.” 

And now the women of Muscogee 
County were moving to their feet, raising 
their right hands, repeating the pledge: 
“T will pay no more than top legal prices. 
I will buy no rationed goods without 
giving up ration stamps.”’ 

The mayor glanced at the vice president 
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Pledging to support price control and rationing, these Columbus 


Your city can, too. 


of the retail merchants’ association and the 
labor representative. They were listening, 
thoughtful and impressed. 

“History,’’ thought the mayor, ‘‘is 
being made in Columbus.’’ And so it was. 

Something as important as an old- 
fashioned town meeting was taking place 
that day, as two thousand housewives gath- 
ered in Bradley Theater to pledge their 
support of price control and rationing. 
Cooperative democratic action was work- 
ing effectively to fight inflation. 
“We cannot allow prices to rise without 
control,’’ one of the speakers at the rally 
told the housewives. ‘‘It will result in a 


disastrous economic collapse after the war. 
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housewives open the first campaign of its kind in the country. 
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The women can and must prevent inflation. 
Armies and navies cannot do it, but house- 
wives and merchants can.” 

The mayor of Columbus was deeply 
moved. He stopped at a telegraph office, 
after the rally was over, and sent three 
wires: one to President Roosevelt, one to 
Prentiss Brown, and one to the regional 
director of OPA in Atlanta. They read: 

HOME FRONT PLEDGE RALLY 
HELD IN COLUMBUS WAS OVER- 
WHELMING SUCCESS. THIS IS THE 
KEY TO PRICE CONTROL AND RA- 
TIONING. WOULD SUGGEST THESE 
MEETINGS BE HELD THROUGHOUT 
UNITED STATES IMMEDIATELY. 
THIS IS THE GREATEST THING THE 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


HAS EVER ATTEMPTED IN MY 
OPINION. 


RESPECTFULLY, W. G. BRIDGES, 
MAYOR, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA. 

Columbus was one of the first cities to 
stage a Home-Front Campaign to hold 
down the cost of living and combat black 
markets. Earlier in the summer, the people 
of New Orleans organized a drive, as a 
sort of trial run, to see what could be 
done in fighting inflation. Housewives 
and merchants pledged support, and with- 
in a short period, the cost of living dropped 
nearly 6 percent. 

From then on, the campaign swept 
across the country. Columbus led the 
attack. The steel city of Gary, Ind., put 
its 3,000 air-raid wardens to work, not 
only on black-outs, but also on a house- 
to-house canvass to sign up people for the 
Home-Front Pledge. 

South Bend, Ind., signed up 90 thousand 
pledges and pasted up as many stickers in 
a whirlwind campaign. In Texas, 850 
motion-picture theaters agreed to show a 
film on black markets and set up booths 
in their lobbies where patrons could sign 
pledges. Radio stations made spot an- 
nouncements several times daily. 

Volunteer fire wardens in North Kansas 
City, Mo., took over the drive and signed 
up thousands of housewives. In Inde- 
pendence, Mo., the school teachers took 
control, and students worked as block 
organizers to sign up merchants and house- 
wives. In Phoenix, Ariz., the Advertis- 
ing Club sponsored the drive. In San 
Diego, Calif., labor groups took charge, 
with full cooperation from press and radio. 
San Francisco's Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce managed the campaign in the 
Golden Gate city. In Spokane, Wash., 
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the American Association of University 
Women took over the drive. 

The Home-Front Pledge Campaign is a 
simple, direct effort on the part of a com- 
munity to “‘hold the line’’ against rising 
living costs and to assure a fair share of 
food for everyone through rationing. It 
takes quite a bit of pre-planning to make 
the campaign run smoothly. The Com- 
munity Service members and the Price 
Panel members, of War Price and Rationing 
Boards, with full cooperation from OPA 
officials, usually begin the campaign in a 
town or city, and it quickly snowballs into 
a civic enterprise that reaches every home. 

Any responsible civic group can take on 
the job of running the campaign, with the 
help of Price Panel and other OPA people. 
All they must do is start a movement in 
their city for housewives and merchants 
to make and keep this Home-Front Pledge: 

I WILL PAY NO MORE THAN TOP 
LEGAL PRICES. 

I WILL ACCEPT NO RATIONED 
GOODS WITHOUT GIVING UP RaA- 
TION STAMPS. 

In a radio broadcast not so long ago, 
President Roosevelt said: ‘* No line can be 
drawn to divide the Battle Front from the 
Home Front.”’ 

The job for civilians has been easy up to 
now. But the Home-Front War has 
started. 


How It’s done 


Columbus, Ga., fired one of the opening 
guns, when it staged its Home-Front 


pkhZ 


Mrs. S. R. Dull, noted cooking authority, 
leads the Columbus Home Front Pledge, 
while Martha Bumpas, dressed like the 
model housewife lifts her right hand. 












Pledge Rally. The campaign was a com- 
munity-sponsored affair, springing from 
the citizens’ desire to wage an aggressive 
fight against rising prices. 

Columbus, Ga., is your town, my town, 
our town. It’s a city of 92 thousand 
people, and its center of interest right now 
lies on its outskirts—in Fort Benning, the 
world’s largest infantry school. Here 
paratroops are trained, officers’ candidates 
go through rigorous routines, and other 
military maneuvers take place, all having 
tremendous impact on wartime living in 
Columbus. There are greater demands for 
food, clothing, and shelter. Even before 
other cities felt it, civilians in Columbus 
were trying to adjust their budgets to 
higher prices and higher rents. 

Price control and rationing came as 
welcome bulwarks against the rising tide 
of living costs. The people in Columbus 
read about it in the newspapers. They 
looked for ceiling prices in the stores. 
And then some of them began to complain. 

In Columbus, like many a city where 
rapid wartime growth has put heavy 
demands on supply, there were violations 
of ceiling prices and rationing. There 
were housewives who were demanding— 
and getting—more than their share, paying 
a higher price to get what they wanted. 
There were some storekeepers who found 
in these demands a chance for extra profits 
and were taking business away from the 
merchants who were playing the game by 
the rules. 

Well, the housewives and merchants got 
together, and found that plenty can be 
done about ceiling price violations. They 
know now that when they are overcharged 
the first thing is to talk to their retailer. 
If that is unsatisfactory, they report the 
overcharge to the Price Panels of their 
local War Price and Ration Boards. These 
boards, made up of civic-minded people in 
the neighborhoods, investigate complaints, 
clear away misunderstandings between 
storekeepers and consumers, and those re- 
lating to Government regulations. Wher- 
ever real violations occur, the cases are 
turned over to OPA enforcement officials. 

So far, so good. But what if people 
don’t complain? What if they just pay 
higher prices and are glad to get the food 
or commodity, whatever the cost? OPA 
can’t force a store to sell to everybody 
who comes along. Storekeepers have the 
right to serve their steady customers first. 
And if those steady customers are willing 
to pay more than they should, why, well— 
bring on inflation! 
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The only way-to do anything about 
people like that is to put pressure on them, 
the pressure of public opinion. And the 
only way to organize public opinion is by 
getting together with neighbors and talk- 
ing things over and taking a stand—or a 
pledge. 

Though the OPA Field Office Director 
and the advertising manager of the news- 
paper carried the responsibility for publi- 
cizing the Home-Front Pledge Campaign 
in Columbus, it was definitely a com- 
munity project. 

A week before the big public rally, 60 
leaders from 38 women’s clubs attended a 
meeting to pledge their cooperation in 
getting their members to attend. They 
also pledged a continuing education pro- 
gram for their clubs to impress upon 
members the importance of checking 
prices, keeping the Home-Front Pledge, 
and stamping out black markets. 

A hundred and fifty storekeepers also 
attended a preliminary planning meeting 
at the county courthouse, and heard the 
District Price Panel coordinator explain 
the whys and hows of price control, and 
the responsibility of merchants in making 
it work. They aired their problems and 
were given answers to the perplexing ques- 
tions troubling them. 

After the meeting, the merchants stood 
around in groups in the hot, stuffy court- 
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Housewives everywhere are pasting the pledge on their windows, and keeping it. 


room. One overheard such remarks as: 
“I thought, at first, this whole plan was 
to line up consumers against merchants. 
I can see now it is as much for our protec- 
Black markets 
and inflation could ruin us all.’’ 


tion as for our customers. 


The merchants not only pledged sup- 
port, they set out immediately to help put 
They ran page after 
page of advertising in the two daily 
newspapers, the tone of which was: *‘ We 
are cooperating with OPA in keeping 
prices down, and urge our customers to 


over the campaign. 
c 


do so, too.’’ In all the ads, the Home- 


Front Pledge was used. Around 125 
merchants arranged window displays built 
around the pledge. Merchants also gave 
baskets of unrationed foods which were 
used on the Quiz program at the big meet- 
ing in Bradley Theater. 

The rally was attended by 2,200 persons, 
and 500 were turned away.. Women began 
arriving at 6 a. m. and by 8 a. m. (1 hour 
before the meeting opened) the lobby of 
the theater was jammed. The audience 
included not only people from Columbus 
and Muscogee County, but between four 
and five hundred came from 22 outside 
counties, some as far as 100 miles away. 

The speeches at the meeting centered 
largely around the duties and functions 
of the War Price and Rationing Boards 
and the Price Panels. Also, the house- 





wife’s responsibility in: (1) Supporting 
the work of the Board and Panel. (2) 
Checking ceiling prices. (3) Reporting 
violations. (4) Abiding by the rules of 
price control and rationing. (5) Waging 
an aggressive battle against rising costs, 
with the housewife’s pledge as the neces- 
sary weapon. 

Every speech and even the entertain- 
ment features were keyed to the central 
theme. Questions on the Quiz program, 
which was broadcast over the radio, 
brought out important information on 
price control. The fashion show demon- 
trated ceiling prices on clothes. 

The main speaker, an authority on 
southern cooking challenged the house- 
wives to use all their ingenuity to make 
the most of available foods, to dress up 
the good substantial foods (such as black- 
eyed peas) that are plentiful, to use sub- 
stitutes and extenders proudly and gladly, 
to can and preserve all the food possible 
C*Remember,’’ she punned, *‘ American 
ends in I CAN.’”) And she ended by 
pleading with the housewives, not to be 
selfish or greedy, not to try to get more 
than their share. 

Then came the follow-up activities, 
probably the most important part of the 
campaign. Schools, women’s clubs, mer- 
chants’ organizations, and Price Panels all 
participated in spreading the Home-Front 
Pledge throughout the city. 

Six booths were set up in Columbus on 
the day of the rally, where women could 
sign the Home-Front Pledge. The booths 
remained open for several days, and did a 
Then the 
house canvass began, thoroughly covering 
The Office of Civilian Defense 
and the Parent-Teacher Association con- 
ducted it: 

On the day following the rally, the War 
Price and Rationing Boards and the Price 


rushing business. house-to- 


the city. 


Panels were besieged with telephone calls 
and personal visits from consumers report: 
ing higher-than-ceiling prices, and from 
retailers seeking information. 

Now all up and down the streets of 
Columbus, the windows flash red-white- 
and-blue stickers. They show a housewife 
with her right hand upraised, and they 
bear the legend: 

I pay no more than top legal prices. 

| accept no rationed goods without 
giving up ration stamps. 

Columbus is fighting the Home-Front 
War. 

What's your town doing? 
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War on waste 


Food preparation, purchasing, and even table manners play a part in 


our tremendous garbage pail losses — Ways to save. 


**Don’t tip your soup plate.”’ 

‘*Leave some for Mr. Manners.”’ 

That’s what we used to say back in the 
days when we grew more than we ate. 
Now Mr. Manners is a changed man. 
His code is a new one, a food-saving one. 

It’s about time, too, for food is vital 
stuff these days. It’s the warp and woof 
of victory. On it depend lives and liberty. 

We can't grow more, but we can waste 
less. Right now the waste line in our 
homes runs to 15 percent of all we buy. 
That’s an average of three-fifths of a 
pound a day for every person in the United 
States. As much food as we fed our 
armed forces and Lend-Leased to our 
Allies in 1942! Enough food to feed every 
man, woman, and child in the country for 
6 weeks! 

With these facts spurring us on, we've 
adopted a new code of manners. Now 
Johnny is encouraged to pick up his chop 
bone and gnaw off the last shreds of 
meat. Little Susie tips her soup bowl 
and eats those last 2 or 3 spoonfuls that 
used to go to waste. And guests aren’t 
embarrassed by being handed a plate piled 
so high with food that they can’t eat it all. 


e 





Dunking has become as fashionable as 
the bustle once was, and a lot more prac- 
tical. The new rules say that if there’s 
gravy or vegetable juice on your plate, it’s 
entirely proper to sop it up with a piece 
of bread. 

Another new rule in the manners book 
applies to grapefruit. Pick it up and 
squeeze it; get it dry. For a cup of grape- 
fruit juice will supply a whole day’s need 
for vitamin C. If you skip the squeezing 
you may waste as much as \ of what you 
paid for the fruit. 

Garnishes come in for their share of the 
rules. They're rich in vitamins and miner- 
als, and when you push them aside you're 
pushing away what you must have every 
day for health. 

Mr. Manners isn’t the only guilty party 
either, along waste lines. Witness the 
bits of butter, the tops of vegetables, the 
pieces of bread, the left-overs that find 
their way into the Nation's garbage pails 
instead of it’s dinner pails. It’s the skil- 
let wielder who’s to blame for those. 

Bits of butter and other fats should be 
saved for frying. And when they get too 
discolored and old for that, they can be 


1. Correct storage of opened packaged food is what this young lady is practicing. 
2. Peas like other vegetables, should reach the table as these are doing, in the small 


amount of water in which they have been cooked. 


ordered refrigerator like this one. 
to keep foods from spoiling. 


good manners now. 


3. Foods stay freshest in a well- 


4. This is how your refrigerator shouldn't look if it is 
5. Potatoes, like many vegetables, deliver all their vita- 
mins and minerals when cooked as these are in their skins. 

Here a gentleman ‘‘dunker” enjoys his. 
future use is what you kave when you store vegetable cooking water like this. 


6. Dunking your toast is 
7. Nutrients put by for 
8. Buying 


bruised fruits and vegetables and cutting out the bad spots mean food and money saving. 
Here a young homemaker goes to work on some peaches. 9. This is the way to salvage 


burned toast. 
crisp when stored like this. 
tion. Save it, use it again. 
like these snap beans, in their own liquid. 


Scrape and grind into bread crumbs. 


10. Salad makings stay fresh and 


11. Pouring fat down the drain means wasting ammuni- 
12. Canned vegetables keep their nutrients when cooked, 
13. Get all the good of vegetables and fruits 
by chopping them for salads as this cabbage is, just before serving. 


14. Dickie’s drastic 


measures with his soup bowl aren't for us, but we can tip the bowl to get the last spoonful. 


15. Store your fresh meat this way, clean, cold, and covered. 
be saved for cooking, not scraped into the garbage pail as this housewife is doing. 
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16. Bits of butter should 


The 
Government needs all the fat wasted in 


turned into the salvage campaign. 


our kitchens each year, an estimated total 
of 200 million pounds, to keep on making 
ammunition. Right now it is getting 
about one-half of that total—an average of 
100 million pounds a year, between 8 and 
9 million pounds a month—and it isn’t 
enough. Fat is used to make glycerine 
and just 1 pound of waste fat will make 
enough glycerine to fire 10 rounds from a 
50-caliber airplane cannon or to make a 
half pound of dynamite for demolition 
work. 

Vegetable tops and outer leaves are im- 
portant, too. In many cases they contain 
more vitamins and minerals than the inner 
leaves. The tops of celery and onions 
make tasty additions to salads, soups, 
and stews. So do the chopped outer leaves 
of cabbage. Outer lettuce leaves can be 
chopped and used in salads or served 
wilted with a bit of bacon fat. Wasting 
the tops of beets means you're throwing 
away 22 percent of their weight, not to 
mention food value. They make an ex- 
cellent dish on their own, as do turnip 
tops, when cooked with a piece of salt 
pork or in ham water. Roast drippings 
add new flavor to vegetables. Fruit rinds 
make fine jellies and conserves. Bones 
from roasts and poultry make good soup. 

Bread is something else we waste in 
great quantities. If every family in the 
country wasted only one slice a week, 
and the real waste is greater, this would 
amount to 100 million loaves a year. Make 
every bit count. Keep it from getting 
stale and molding by storing it in the 
refrigerator. Save left-over slices, dry in 
a slow oven, grind, and use the crumbs in 
stuffings or to top off a scalloped dish. 
That falls ir. 


the realm of food preparation, and there’s 


Then there’s pot waste. 


a lot the homemaker can do to put an 
end to it. When you must pare vege- 
tables, pare them thin. Peeling potatoes, 
the experts say, results in a loss of from 





one-tenth to one-fourth of their weight, 
more of their vitamins and minerals. 

Many foods are just as good raw as 
cooked, and add up to more vitamins and 
minerals. When serving them chopped 
raw in a salad remember to do the chop- 
ping only just before serving. Letting 
them stand in the air means a vitamin and 
mineral loss. The same thing happens 
to vegetables allowed to stand in water 
before cooking. In that case the nutrients 
are leached out. 

As for the cooking procedure itself, 
vegetables retain more of their vitamins 
and minerals if placed in a small amount 
of boiling water and cooked quickly. If 
there is any water left, save it and use it 
in soups, stews, and vegetable juice cock- 
tails. It makes a good addition to gravies, 
and sauces, too. Above all, the nutri- 
tionists say, don’t throw it away. The 
kitchen sink is often the best-fed member 
of the family because of this practice. 

Don't Iet your food go up in smoke. 
The scorching or burning of food can be 
avoided if you watch what you're cooking. 
If a pan of food does scorch sometimes it 
can be saved by transferring it immediately 
to another saucepan, leaving the burned 
part adhering to the bottom of the first 
one. Burned toast can be scraped and 
ground into bread crumbs. 

Next there’s purchasing tosave. Don’t 
insist on prime grades if you’re going to 
use the food right away. Bruised spots 
can be cut out and usually the fruits and 
vegetables so marred cost less. 

Last, but not least, there’s planning to 
save which many homemakers are prone to 
overlook. Plan your meals ahead. Make 
menus up for a week or at least several 
days ahead. Keep the Basic 7 food 
groups in mind and make sure your meals 
are balanced, contain at least one food 
from each group every day. Know your 
family’s exact needs before you buy. For 
example, if your family will eat a pound 
of string beans at a meal, don’t be greedy 
and buy two. That extra pound will mean 
a left-over to be planned for and used up, 
when you could be getting something 
fresh into that meal instead. Plan your 
menus so that you can take advantage of 
seasonal surpluses. Take the weather and 
your family’s activities for the week into 
consideration when you plan. 

It all adds up to a big job for the 
aproned fighters on the kitchen front. A 
job of time, patience, and skill, but the 
Nation's home-makers are pitching in with 
a will to win. 








What’s your score against food waste? 


Here's a chance to pit your wits against those of your friends. 
half of these questions, you're good. Right answers on two-thirds or more of them 


If you can answer 


and you're a quiz whiz. 
1. Estimates made from a garbage survey in 247 cities indicate that, if you 
are an average American, you toss away . pounds of food each year. 
55 125 225 355 
2. If you throw away the ends of a bread loaf, what fraction of the loaf do 
you waste? 


See page 16 for correct answers. 


10 percent 5 percent 3 percent 1 percent 
3. If every family burned or let mold just one slice of bread a week enough 
would be lost in a year to make ............ loaves. 
50,000 100,000,000 100,000 500,000 


4. A pound of waste fat will make enough glycerine to fire ...... 37 mm. 
anti-aircraft shells. 
% 2% 4 6 8% 
5. If you shop only on week ends and pinch fruits and vegetables you don't 


buy, you contribute to a waste of perishables in stores amounting to more than 


ee pee a year. 
$3,000,000 $75,000,000 $10,000,000 $25,000,000 
6. Every month WPB asks housewives to turn in 16,667,000 pounds of waste 
Bt BOE cs tenccank pounds were turned in. 
16,534,200 4,564,318 17,435,000 8,646,605 


7. Fifty million meals a day are served in public eating places. What's your 
guess as to the number of meals for soldiers the food scraped off the plates 
would make? 

50,000 1,000,000 3,000,000 5,000,000 

8. If you peel potatoes fast, you may cut away from one-tenth to one-fourth 
of their bulk and with the skins you throw away valuable: 

Vitamin C—Iron Vitamin A—Calcium Vitamin B—Phosphorus 

9. If every housewife in the United States saved a tablespoonful of fat every 
day for a week, enough would be saved to make ............ pounds of ex- 
plosives. 

500,000 9,225,000 —- 22,750,000 _—«-28, 450,000 

10. How much waste fat does it take to make enough glycerine to fire a shell 
from a 12-inch naval gun? 

50 pounds 200 pounds 350 pounds 400 pounds 

11. If manners prevent you from squeezing the juice out of your grapefruit 
rind, you miss out on an average of .......... of juice. 

lto3tsps. 4to7tsps. 8tolltsps. cup 

12. Only one of these food parts we usually throw away is inedible. Which 
one? 

rhubarb tops turnip tops bect tops 
celery tops cucumber rinds 

13. Since spoilage is one of the great factors in food waste, which, would 
you say, is the month of greatest food waste? 

January April June August October 
14. Fat must be used only once in the kitchen if it is to be good for making 


glycerine. True False 

15. Hidden waste is garbage kept under cover. True False 

16. If each of us left dabs of butter adding up to half an ounce a week, we 
wasted enough to supply our armies last year. True False 


17. Soda should be added when you cook vegetables to keep the good green 
in. True False 

18. Vegetable cooking water is food too. When it is poured down the sink 
vegetable goodness is lost. True False 

19. Vitamins can vanish and food won’t show it. True False 

20. We wasted as much food in 1942 as we used for our armed forces and 
Lend-Lease. True False 
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Order of the day 






Washington’s War Food Administration calls the signals that direct 


food traffic to our armed forces, our Allies, and your grocery store. 





There are all kinds of orders of war these 
days—orders flashed to plane plants for a 
thousand bombers, orders barked by cap- 
tains to advancing troops, admirals’ orders 
radioed from the bridge of a flagship to 
the ships of a battling task force—all vital, 
dramatic orders. 

There’s another kind of order. A food 
Not the one you turn into the 
grocery store, but one that affects each one 


order. 


of us as directly as any order issued on 
the war front. 

A food order can be simple—or so com- 
plex that only a bevy of lawyers girdling 
an oak table can understand it. When 
carried out it can cover—with food—the 
water front, the desert, our great stretch- 
ing plains—or Australian and Sicilian 
lanes. It can buy food for thousands 
working in distant, new war plants, and 
get canned milk to babies in every cross- 
roads village. 

What, exactly, is a food order? 

It’s a printed paper defining terms, de- 
scribing products, telling what is to be 
done with those products and how. It is 
authorized by the War Food Administra- 
tor, who was handed “‘full responsibility 
for and control over the Nation’s food 
program’’ on December 5, 1942 and March 
26, 1943, through Executive Orders, Nos. 
9280, 9322, and 9334. And from those 


Executive Orders of Mr. Roosevelt have 


come and are coming in a parade the war 
food orders that made more federally in- 
spected meat available; that have allotted 
druggists 10 pounds a month of fat extracted 
from sheared wool; that have prevented 
people like Tish from using raspberries for 
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raspberry cordial—or from using apples for 
Apple Jack. They have been responsible 
for dry-curing sweetpotatoes in the fall so 
that you could have them in February; 
they have distributed the magic vege- 
table—the soybean—both at home and 
abroad, in the forms of oil, plastics, soups, 
flour, meat-extenders, and cattle feed; they 
have set aside milk for babies and taken 
away canned sauerkraut from all of us; 
they no longer limit the buying of dehy- 
drated sweetpotatoes and carrots to 
Government purchasing because there is 
enough for all buyers. 

The printed sheets signed by the pen of 
the War Food Administrator may be: 
First, an order of war which keeps supplies 
moving to the front lines; second, one 
which balances supplies of foods so that 
you out in Crescent City, Calif., and you 
in Liberal, Kans., can have an equal chance 
to buy dried prunes and a pound of butter 
at your grocery store; or, third, one con- 
serving labor and vital war materials, and 
eliminating waste. All three items may 
be combined in one order. 

But whichever the Food Distribution 
orders are, they have undertaken to exer- 
cise with deliberate care, courage, and 





tact the ‘‘responsibility’’ given the War 
Food Administrator by the President. 

It has been an enormous responsibility. 
Just bread alone is something to be held 
accountable for. The bakers and the men 
in the Grain Products Branch of the Food 
Distribution Administration knew that 
when they drew up the first food order, 
the Bread Order, for the Food Adminis- 
trator’s signature. They measured vast 
supplies of wheat, sugar, fats, milk solids, 
vitamins, paper, wax, machinery—and the 
health of the people. They found that 
we were losing 41% million pounds of 
shortening, 5% million pounds of milk 
solids (the nutrients in skim milk), and 
6 million pounds of sugar through the 
bakery system of consignment delivery. 
A truck would drive up to a grocery store, 
and the driver would unload fresh bread 
and carry back the grocer’s unsold loaves 
of the day before. If this stale bread was 
not then sold as day-old bread, it was fed, 
as a general rule, to animals—or burned. 
Pile up those millions of pounds, pound 
on pound, in your imagination, and see 
the mountains of irreplaceable human 
food that were saved by writing one food 
order which prevented consignment selling 
of bread! 

But more than this, the Bread Order 
fixed minimum requirements of vitamins, 
minerals, milk solids, and fats that should 
go into white bread, enriching it. With 
more people eating more bread, that bread 
had to be, in truth, the Staff of Life. Then 
in July there weren't enough milk solids 
in some sections to meet the order’s mini- 
mum of three parts of milk solids to 100 
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parts of flour, so an amendment was 
signed by the Food Administrator taking 
out that minimum requirement and, leav- 
ing the bakers free to use what solids they 
could get. Homemakers needn't worry, 
however, about a let-down in standards. 
Other measures will assure the best nutri- 
tion possible in our most basic food. 
The Bread Order illustrates the three 
purposes of food orders. It helps reserve 
fat, milk, and sugar supplies for the front 
lines; it makes certain that all of us who 
eat white bread have the same essential 
nutrients; and it conserves labor by cutting 
out fancy breads and rolls, saves vital war 
materials used to make and distribute 
them, and spectacularly cuts food waste. 
Millers have helped establish new stand- 
ards, too, for “‘enriched flour.’’ Previ- 
ously, 85 to 90 percent of the family flour 
sold was enriched to some degree; now all 
millers producing enriched flour will be 
required to add the following milligrams 


per pound of flour: 


Milligrams 
iS an unig he elena ¥ 2 
Niacin. . ce ce 16 
Riboflavin. ............ ee eee 
Ree NL mice caisrt eid wk was 13 


Here are bread and flour orders helping 
to establish standards and to keep a steady 
stream of food flowing to the home and 
war fronts. But how do such orders get 
started? Well, when the need for an order 
or an amendment arises, the branch of ex- 
perts handling a particular food or com- 
modity, together with the industry in- 
volved, recommend that such an order be 
issued to the Order Review and Clearance 
Committee, which goes over the needs 
and the purposes to be accomplished, and 
over the technique of operation of all the 
orders. Upon approval by the committee 
itis drawn up. For instance, when it was 
found by manufacturers that America’s pet 


ee 
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dogs and cats were suffering from lack of 
red ration stamps, the Grain Products 
Branch, with the help of the representa- 
tives of the pet-food plants, drafted an 
order providing for a bigger production of 
pet foods. As the result of this order, 
No. 58, four times the amount of ani- 
mal food is now being produced than was 
manufactured during the last 3-month 
period of 1942, with less meat. 

This order was first recommended by 
the chief of the branch to the Order Re- 
view and Clearance Committee. Then 
it was approved by the Solicitor’s office 
of the Department of Agriculture, and sent 
to War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
who signed it on July 1. After that date, 
dog owners ate with a clear conscience, 
even under the pleading eyes of their pups, 
knowing that Pluto was scientifically 
provided for in a food order. 

Among the foods most necessary for 
civilians, our fighting men, and those of 
our Allies are dairy and poultry products. 
These foods have to be regulated for long- 
time as well as emergency use. The Dairy 
and Poultry Branch carries a great part of 
the responsibility of orders covering these 
foods. Too much depends upon a gunner 
or a pilot or a skilled riveter’s daily ration 
of egg, butter, cheese, and milk to be 
capricious about this river of supply. 





Ws 





The branch men have to know just when to 
divert it into civilian channels, just whea 
to dam it up as a reservoir for military 
purposes. 

As a result of this objective planning 


consumers have had a few annoyances. 
They haven't been able to buy milk in less 
than quart bottles; they have to put a 
3-cent deposit on all milk bottles; they 
can’t ask for an extra quart of milk from 
the milkwoman when an unexpected great- 
aunt arrives; or buy a daily half-pint of 
thick whipping cream for desserts and 
salads that would bring a gleam to Dad's 
But on the other hand, 
consumers know that the cream and the 
extra milk are going into cheese and butter 
and dried 


gigantic oversea war menus. 


gourmet eye. 


milk for our 
The whip- 


and condensed 


ping cream alone diverts nearly 2 million 
pounds of milk to more urgently needed 
dairy foods. But we get our share, we 
consumers. The Dairy Branch worked out 
an order which keeps civilian supplies of 
butter and cheese at an even level through- 
out the year, adjusting Government buys 
to the monthly production. During the 
flush season of May, June, and July, 
there was enough milk and cream for a 
high Government set-aside in butter and 
cheese, but when in August and Septem- 
ber supplies tapered off, the order provided 
that Government buying should taper too, 

One of the early orders, No. 8, directed 
the ice cream industry to cut its use of 
milk and milk products for civilian ice 
cream to nearly two-thirds of that used 
in the previous year. There was an esti- 
mated saving in milk from this order to 
make 97,500,000 pounds of butter and 
68,000,000 pounds of dry skim milk! As 
a result we had more sherbet and less ice 
cream during those hot, dog days. 

The Poultry Branch estimates that there 
will be approximately 5 billion dozen eggs 
for our many uses. And out of every 
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dozen we civilians will get 8% eggs; our 
fighters will eat 1 and a fraction eggs; 
Lend-Lease, 125 eggs in dried form; and 
‘*‘Others’’—our territorial possessions and 
friendly nations—will divide the part of 
the egg that’s left. This past flush season 
our little red hens and white leghorns 
have surpassed themselves, but there were 
more egg eaters. Therefore, through a 
food order hungry egg eaters got the eggs 
as they were laid. Those eggs already in 
cold storage were kept there, and were 
released only to Government buyers for 
dried egg processes. This prevented hold- 
ing and cornering of the fresh egg market 
which would have resulted in disastrous 
speculation. 

One of the interesting poultry orders 
was the turkey order, No. 71, which pro- 
hibited the sale, purchase, or processing 
of live or dressed turkeys except for mili- 
tary use. Our boys will eat turkey during 
American holidays in strange lands be- 
cause of No. 71. 

The orders that affect our supply of 
fresh, canned, and dried fruits and vege- 
tables usually set aside a share and some- 
times all of the processed products for 
Government purchase, that is, for military 
and Lend-Lease. This means that civilians 
usually eat seasonal and abundant local 
fruits and vegetables. For example, when 
the shortages of pears and peaches showed 
up this past summer, everybody wanted to 
buy up whatever there were at whatever 
prices were asked. There was an abun- 
dance of Bartlett and Buerre Hardy pears 
and clingstone peaches in the three West 
Coast States. The Government moved 
fast to take up the surplus of these fruits 
which probably would have been scattered 
and sold for fresh consumption on eastern 
markets. As it was, they were processed 
as canned, dried, or frozen for our fighters— 
and for us. 

The same thing was true of last season’s 
tecord crop of citrus fruit. Order No. 3 
was issued reserving the production of all 
citrus juices, except unconcentrated grape- 
fruit juice, for purchase by the Govern- 
ment. The order also prohibited canners 
from selling unconcentrated grapefruit 
juice during January, February, and March 
when fresh grapefruit in large supplies 
was on the market. Then when the sea- 
sonal low in grapefruit came on, the 
canned juice was released. 

It is easy to see that there is a constant 
shifting of supply and demand, and that 
the job of adjusting the two across the 
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broad expanses of our land is difficult— 
difficult because the whole supply depends 
upon nature. We haven't learned to con- 
trol her yet. 

We all remember the weeks in early 
spring when an Irish potato was as much 
of a rarity as a water hole in Death 
Valley. Then the early summer crop came 
in like a flood, swamping the markets. 
The weather had been wet, and the pota- 
toes were watery enough so as not to lend 
themselves to dehydration very well. That 
meant the Fruit and Vegetable Branch 
had to get busy with some tall planning. 
Immediately we were encouraged to eat 
this nutritious vegetable. What was left 
of the surplus crop was purchased by the 
Government. More than half went to 
canners for 3 million cases of potatoes for 
our Army—which means less KP duty for 
some—1,000 cars were made into starch, 
the same amount went to institutions, and 
the other potatoes were dehydrated or 
stored. Much of the starch went into 
balloon and parachute cloth and airplane 
fabric. Had farmers been left to bear the 
full brunt of this caprice of nature, they 
wouldn’t have wanted to plant potatoes 
next year. And we must have potatoes. 
The British say there is more food value 
in an acre of them than in any other crop. 

As for meat, civilians get three pounds 
out of every five. But those three have 
to be regulated, or all the slaughtering 
would pile up during the high production 
seasons—after the fall round-up for beef, 


s 














) 
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during the winter months for pork, and 
in the spring for lamb. Through an 
August food order, No. 75, the regulation 
of this slaughter was governed from each 
of the seven regional offices of FDA, 
rather than from Washington, thus mak- 
ing the supply of meat more flexible. 

One of the interesting sidelights in food 
orders came from wool, that offshoot of 
the livestock business (or vice versa). 
The order deals with ‘‘Indian traders.’’ 
You think of an Indian trader as a tricky 
boy who took back a jackknife he let you 
have. But in food order No. 50.1 an 
“Indian trader’’ is the middleman who 
trades merchandise for wool or buys it 
outright from the Indians on Indian reser- 
vations. A previous order cut out all 
middlemen, saying that wool-growers had 
to sell their wool direct to mills or the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This 
caused confusion among Navaho Indians. 
They have built up an industry around 
their unique culture of blanket and rug 
making. The wool the Navaho sheep- 
men grow is especially adapted to their 
exquisite art of dyeing and weaving, a 
culture handed down from generation to 
generation of Indians. After the wool 
order, the Navaho sheepmen had to sell 
their wool to an approved handler, and 
that wool was graded and pooled with 
other wool. This meant Indian weavers 
had to buy their wool from commercial 
channels.—But the order makers stepped 
in with a special dispensation for the 
Navahos, allowing them to continue in 
their accustomed practice of dealing with 
Indian traders, thus saving their wool for 
saddle blankets, rugs, and blankets which 
are important sources of revenue for many 
Navahos. It was Food Distribution Order 
50.1 which came to the rescue of a small 
group that might easily have been ignored. 

The Food Distribution orders will 
continue their parade of numbers, growing 
in digits, governing the use of materials 
and food, and eliminating waste; clicking 
off supplies to the front lines; distributing 
food so that none of us will feel a lack of 
it. Amendments to the orders will be 
made to meet the fluctuations of nature 
and the progress of war. In the food 
orders the devious pattern of war during 
the past year can be traced. It is there 
like the yearly picture of drought or of 
rain in the heart of a giant redwood tree. 

A food order is a lot of things—gi- 
gantic, minute, simple, complex. A food 
order and your war life are indivisible. 
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“IF you can't use it—Swap it!” 


There’s a baby carriage in the Swap 
Shop on Madison Street, in New York's 
lower East Side, and several mothers have 
their eyes on it. It costs five red tags, 
and that’s a heap of stuff in terms of used 
consumer goods. You can’t buy it for 
love, and you can’t buy it for money. 
The currency in this strictly wartime busi- 
ness is something swapable. 

Mrs. Goodstein brought some draperies, 
her husband’s tuxedo, and a worn easy 
chair. But they didn’t add up to enough 
“points."’ She's going through all her 
closets now, for more stuff. She wants 
that carriage for her daughter, who 
married a soldier. 

Young Mrs. Caliente also wants it. She 
won't have her baby for some time yet, 
but she’s looking ahead. So far, she has 
‘‘paid”’ in three half-worn pairs of shoes, 
an ice box, an old sewing machine, and 
She still needs 
more points, but it looks as though she 
might get there first. 

In the few months the Swap Shop has 
been open for business, people in surround- 
ing neighborhoods have been busy clean- 
ing out their homes of unused articles. 
Mrs. Karin Peterfy and Miss Susan Jenkins, 
of the Henry Street Settlement staff, are 
in charge of the shop, and wish similar 
establishments would open in other neigh- 
borhoods. They can’t handle all the trade. 

Barterers from the flats of Greenwich 
Village to the tenements of the East Side, 
have been attracted to this model Swap 
Shop, set up by the Henry Street Settle- 


some outgrown dresses. 


ment in cooperation with Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office and Vladeck Houses, a 
low-rent public housing project, which 
gives it space. Its guiding principle, ‘to 
put unused but useful Consumer goods to 
work,”’ is helping to relieve wartime 
shortages, and to keep labor free to work 
on military goods. 

Money is not used in this store. Goods 
accepted for exchange are given “’ points”’ 
in terms of red, yellow, green, orange, or 
white tags. A “‘customer’’ may buy any- 
thing in stock, providing she has enough 
points to pay for it. 

The shop is open for swapping two 
afternoons a week and one evening. A 
staff of volunteers recruited by CDVO 
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wait on the trade, evaluate and sort goods. 

Seven hundred exchanges were made 
during the first 4 days the Swap Shop was 
open, and after 15 swapping periods the 
shop had made 2,600 transactions, so what 
was at first an experiment has become an 
established part of East Side life. At least 
six volunteers handle the crowd. 

Located in a large airy basement, the 
Swap Shop is connected with sewing, 
woodworking, and repair shops, where 
articles may be reconditioned when neces- 
This work is guided by volunteer 
student-teachers from the Home Economics 
Department of New York University and 
of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. These 
settlement workshops were there before 
the Swap Shop came in, but they all fit 
together in the picture. 

Customers know by now what is “‘ swap- 
able’’ Any useful article 
in clean, sanitary condition, small enough 
to be stored in the available space, is 
barter material. 


Sary. 


and what isn’t. 


Articles which are not clean, sanitary, 
useful, or in reasonably good repair, are 
tactfully refused. Customers are advised to 
repair, mend, iron, wash, or spot-clean 
articles before exchanging them, so that 
they may receive a higher valuation. This 
applies particularly to shoes and clothing. 
Household appliances, such as toasters, 


electric irons, etc., are evaluated by the 
man in charge of the repair shop. 

Toys, costume jewelry, millinery decora- 
tions, etc., are considered useful articles, 
when in good condition. But articles that 
appeal chiefly to a sense of beauty or deco- 
ration, or to a cultural sense, such as 
books, pictures, paintings, that have no 
use value, may not be exchanged, since 
there is no way to evaluate them. 

Large, useful articles too big to be 
stored in the shop, may be listed on a 
bulletin board for exchange, together with 
the type of article desired in exchange. 

The showroom of the shop would do 
credit to any retail store. It resembles an 
At first 
glance, you'd think it had been assembled 
by an interior decorator. At second glance, 
you realize it is more than that. It is 
something that clever hands have created 
out of half-worn bits and pieces. 


attractive modern living room. 


The shelves were built from inexpensive 
lumber, and painted a lovely shade of pale 
blue-green. The yellow figured draperies 
are made of cotton. The sofa is an old 
studio couch, newly covered with burlap, 
dyed to a tone that harmonizes with the 


blue-green shelves. Before it is a coffee 


table, made from a cut-down kitchen 
table. 


ered with the drapery material. The desk 


An old easy chair has been recov- 





Lines form quickly on days = the Swap Shop 


# a 


Hundreds of 


“customers,” with swapables in arm, wait their turn to exchange them for things they need. 


opens for business. 
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is an old oak sideboard, rebuilt, sand- 
papered, and shellacked to look modern. 
The whole room was designed to show 
people how to furnish homes at very little 
cost. 

On the shelves are small items of stock— 
shoes, baby clothes, aprons, hats, under- 
wear, and other miscellaneous pieces. All 
are clean, pressed, neatly displayed, and 
clearly marked with their *‘ points’ price. 

The stockroom next door is for larger 
items, and is a practical, rather than artis- 
tic place. Here are racks of clothing, 
arranged according to class and sizes. 
There’s a bunny wrap, and several evening 
dresses hanging here. And some warm 
winter coats, and a good collection of 
children’s outgrown clothing. Also sev- 
eral men’s suits, including tuxedos. Tux- 
edos don’t move very fast, but Mrs. 
Peterfy is telling women that they can 
make them into ladies’ fall suits —and 
very smart ones, at that. 

Part of the space is given over to the 
display of such items as baby carriages, 
high chairs, play pens, small pieces of 
furniture, and so forth. Although these 
items are priced quite high in points, they 
move faster than they can be replaced. 

Swap shops are not new ideas. Swap- 
ping has long been a Yankee custom, and 
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High chairs are in great dem 
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toasters to tuxedos finds its way to the Swap Shop showroom. 


Exchange Center in New York puts idle consumer goods to work as 


barter is one of the oldest forms of trade. 

War brought it back into common use. 
For a long time now, English people have 
been exchanging items, unused in one 
household, desperately needed in another. 

Miss Jenkins and Mrs. Peterfy studied 
reports of England's‘ * Clothing Exchanges’’ 
and ‘‘Shoe Exchanges’ and adopted the 
ideas most suitable for our country. 

Once the shop began to take shape, 
Mrs. Peterfy proceeded to publicize it 
through mother’s clubs, tenant leagues, 
and schools. 

The British examples contain good ad- 
vice to guide people who want to set up 
similar shops in their neighborhoods. Be- 
fore opening one, they will find it wise to 
collect a certain amount of stock. People 
will bring second-hand garments and other 
items with them on opening day, but it is 
well to have a nucleus to begin with. 

Each Swap Shop must work out its own 
methods and its own systems. But that’s 
the fun of it. And there is real satisfac- 


tion in putting idle articles to work again. 

The volunteers who run the shop should 
hold a meeting beforehand and decide on 
the scale of pointing. The usual English 
valuations range from 1 to 20 points or 
more. 
overcoat would be valued at 20 points, 


For example, an almost new thick 
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people clean out closet stockpiles to conserve labor and material. 


and a very small cotton garment at 1 
point. The wse value rather than the 
esthetic value is the one to emphasize. 

Colored cards can be used as vouchers: 

Red cards, 10 points. 
Blue cards, 5 points. 
Yellow cards 4 points. 
Green cards, 3 points. 
White cards, 1 point. 

These cards are stamped with the name 
of the Swap Shop and its address, so that 
if the customer cannot find anything she 
wants on the day she brings her goods, 
she may return another day when the 
stock has turned over. 

On days when the Swap Shop is closed 
to customers, helpers should size and go 
over fresh stock. Requests for items 
should be checked, in case some of these 
They can then be 
put aside for the customers. 


items have come in. 


Now that most of the scrap metal has 
been gathered to be turned into ammuni- 
tion, it’s time to get at that huge “‘closet 
stockpile’’ that exists in the American 
home. 
will become 


Consumer goods of many kinds 
and more scarce in 
stores. The Swap Shop offers a practical, 
solution to the problem of exchanging 


more 


idle articles with your neighbors. 
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and, but everything from If the dress you select in exchange for your old bookcase, 
doesn't quite fit, there's a sewing expert to help you alter it. 
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Walt Disney's pigs— 125,000,000 strong for 3,700,000,000 pounds of double-duty fats. 








Who's afrai 
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d of the big, bad wolf? 


Grease the way to victory 


Give it the piano stoo test. Let yourself 
be whirled around six times on the stool. 
Then stand up and walk Cif you can) with 
your hand before you until you touch 
something. Chances are that whatever it 
is, it will have a fat and oil content. What 
did you touch—leatherbound books? Yes, 
finished with oils. And so is your heir- 
loom highboy. Touch a package of ciga- 
rettes? Cured with glycerine from fats. 
Tip over your favorite soft drink as you 
walk? More glycerine? Or did you sim- 
ply stumble against the table in the dinette 
and land in a stick of butter? Too bad! 
Three points’ worth of fats. 

This test makes it plain that most fats 
and oils have a double duty; one duty as a 
food on your table, the other in the mak- 
ing of products of war aside from food. 
There are, of course, a few oils like tung 
and castor oils which cannot be eaten. 
Another is petroleum or mineral oil. Still, 
even mineral oil is swallowed by Uncle Jim 
before he crawls in for the night. 


The other oils—the ones that can be 
eaten as food—you'll find in baby’s vita- 
min A and D, the adhesive tape on little 
Butch’s knee, in your evening glamour— 
perfume—or in the synthetic rubber on 
jar tops, the lubricant that permits your 
vacuum to run and our engines to drive 
United States corvette ships through the 
seas escorting precious cargo. Wars are 
fought with fats and oils of all kinds. 

And right now we're making sure we 
won't lose this war for lack of oils. House- 
wives are intelligently spreading their share 
so that their families as well as their Na- 
tion’s armed forces—and those of the allied 
nations—will be fed adequately this year. 
Manufacturers of foods and nonfoods are 
doing the same thing on a larger scale. 
But the burden of fighting the battle of fats 
and oils lies not so much on the consumer 
or the manufacturer as on the sturdy shoul- 
ders of the American farmer. 

Well, what can you as consumer expect 
from him so that you can know how to go 


about your own little private war with the 
Hitler-Hirohito combination? Just what 
és the situation in fats and oils? 

Granting the weather is with him—and 
it may not be—the farmer is having to 
grow enough vegetable oils to keep our 
wartime vat filled—plus enough to substi- 
tute for the oils we have given up through 
loss of territory. 

This year he is cultivating enough prod- 
ucts to produce 1,250 million pounds of 
soybean oil, 1,350 million pounds of cot- 
tonseed oil, and over a billion pounds of 
oil from the corn germ and the seed from 
flax. That’s a lot of oil. 

But it won't be too much. We forfeited 
1 billion pounds to our enemies in the 
South Seas. If you aren’t able to find a 
quick-lathering soap on the market, it’s 
because the South Pacific islands that used 
to send us 900 million pounds of coconut 
and palm oil are in Japanese hands. So it’s 
water softeners for you if you live in the 
hard-water areas. The only fat that even 


With fats and oils, double-duty workers in war kitchens and indus- 


tries, turning out butter for bread, glycerine for bombs. 
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comes near the palm and coconut oils for 
soap manufacture is butter. But who 
would suggest using this pearl among foods 
for that? 

The rest of the oil we used to get from 
the South Pacific came from China. This 
was 100 million pounds of tung oil pressed 
from the fruit of the tung tree. This, too, 
is a great loss for the consumer inasmuch 
as no substitute has been found to equal its 
excellence in making paints, lacquers, var- 
nishes, waterproofing, linoleum, and oil- 
cloth. It’s true that we get above 5 million 
pounds of oil from the tung trees that grow 
in the Gulf Stream areas, but this amount 
is being taken by the Army and the Navy. 
Tung oil gives the best protection to the 
wings of our wicked P-38’s and saves our 
battleships and carriers from the ravages of 
storms. 

The biggest oil deficit in the United 
Nations’ oil pool results from Great Brit- 
ain’s loss of her whaling industry. One- 
fourth of all her oil flowed from that highy 
eficient industry. Now we must supply 
our ally with a substitute for this relatively 
cheap oil that came from an enormous 
mammal which cost nothing to raise and 
which produced one-fiftieth of all the fats 
and oils in the world combined. But to- 
day the whaling waters are dangerous, 
and British harpooners, the ‘* mother ships’ 
and their “‘killer boats’’ are out to get 
bigger game than whales. 

Besides these losses we have squandered 
away one of our richest sources of the best 
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Should our milk be churned into butter, the war Denia fields 
of Holland could be reclaimed by the dikes it would build. 


animal fat: beef tallow. It has been lost 
on the refuse heaps of dirty sheds in the 
black market. And beef tallow, as you 
know, is equally in demand for the manu- 
facture of canned soups, in baker’s liquid, 
margarines, and shortenings. In nonfoods 
it is used as a lubricant, in making soaps, 
and many other industrial ways. 

“Well, what is left?’’ you ask. ‘*‘What 
is left for me after all these losses?”’ 

Butter, first of all. Three and one- 
third pounds of it during the next quar- 
ter—October through December—which 
you can see amounts to more than a pound 
a month. And if you want to extend it, 
you can whip gelatin into it and double 
its bulk. 

In addition to butter you will be allotted 
1% pounds of lard each month (if you 
want that much), plus nearly three- 
fourths of a pound of shortening and more 
than one-third of a pound of margarine 
made from vegetable oils from farm-grown 
soy and peanut oils. 

The limit of fats and oils, including 
butter, that you may consume in a month 
during the rest of 1943, counts up to nearly 

%4 pounds. 





Besides this ration you can depend on 
still more oils in your salad dressings, your 
dry-mix desserts such as gingerbread, in 
mixes of biscuits, pancakes, and waffles. 
Then there is bakery bread—they’re mak- 
ing one-tenth more than last year—and 
bakery cake. With the fats in the milk 
you drink, and 1 pounds of fats and oils 








you get in cheese and canned milk each 
month, as well as the oils you get in the 
peanuts and peanut butter you're eating 
at such a great rate you aren’t in any 
danger of suffering from lack of fats. 

“But what about all those industrial 
uses of double-duty fats and oils?’’ you ask. 

Well, if you want to redecorate the 
nursery, turning it into a room for a little 
girl, you'll find enough paint. For al- 
though paint and varnish factories are 
turning out just half as much as they used 
to for civilians, the average person won't 
notice the cut. Because there is less build- 
ing going on, and, therefore, less need for 
paints and varnishes. The same is true for 
linoleum which uses glycerine in its com- 
position, although its production is also 
lowered to half. 

This glycerine, precious part of fats and 
oils, is being drawn away from many of its 
accustomed uses. For example, tobacco 
likely will be cured more and more with 
honey or apple honey instead of glycerine. 
And certain soft drinks of which you have 
grown so fond through the years will no 
longer bite your taste buds with their 
“tang’’ now that glycerine is going to our 
allies for the manufacture of explosives. 
These and other adjustments we shall have 
to make. But they are not serious—or 
permanent. And by accepting them we 
are adding to the reservoir of fats and oils 
for the purposes of war. 

This way our United States oils will be 
spread over the troubled waters of conflict. 






) 


This little girl of Disney's, grown plump on a diet of our 12+ 
billion pounds of fats and oils, outweighs 100 battleships. 
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Chained by custom 

It’s the habit of chickens to scratch and 
of ducks to swim; of women to button 
their coats on the left; and of men on the 
right. But the custom that has United 
States retail food stores baffled is America’s 
tenacious habit of marketing on Fri- 
days and, especially, on Saturdays in 
spite of the fact that stores are putting 
more and more food ads in Wednesdays’ 
and Thursdays’ papers. Week-end buying 
still accounts for three-fifths of all sales, 
which is hard on consumers, transporta- 
tion, and harried clerks and managers 
during this period of clerk-shortage and 
customer-plenty. Shoppers who are 
choosey about choices or feel frustrated 
in long waiting lines may beat the buyers 
bugaboo by buying on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and Thursdays. 


Small fry 

Take a pilchard, whole—fins, head, and 
all. Grind him and pack him with a 
thousand of his brothers in a No. 10 can, 
gallon size. He is ready for Lend-Lease 
shipment—a delicacy loaded with vita- 
mins and minerals for the palates of our 
Small fish from the Gulf that used 
to be discarded, are now being beheaded, 
eviscerated, and processed like the pil- 
chard. 


allies. 


+ A, 






Skin note 

Under a microscope the pores of an 
ordinary tin can look like geysers of the 
moon. But the skin of the new electro- 
lytic plated can is as smooth as that of the 
bride in magazine advertisements. The 
old method of hot dipping cans uses three- 
fourths of a pound more tin per base box 
than the new electrolytic plating. This 
means a considerable saving in tin. The 
new-type cans would supersede the old if 
they could be used for processing acid 
foods, but only nonacid foods“re armoured 
in electrolytic plated cans. 
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Nutrition is a natural for honey bees. 
By special feeding they can make a queen 
bee out of a worker larva if they catch it 
young enough—not more than 3 days old. 
The food for queens looks something like 
milk and is called royal jelly. The worker 
larvae and the worker bee get pollen and 
nectar, but a queen bee is served royal 
jelly all her life. There might be an 
analogy here for us. Nutritionists sug- 
gest that, if we want that royal feeling, 
we eat foods from the Basic 7 every day: 
Citrus fruits; milk and milk products; 
meat, poultry, fish, or eggs; potatoes and 
other vegetables and fruits; bread, flour, 
and cereals; butter and fortified margarine; 
and green and yellow vegetables. 


Wild game lovers only 


If you long for a tender, fine-flavored 
taste of wild game, yet cannot leave 
your war post to take up a shotgun this 
hunting season, consider the guinea fowl 





i 


There are 2% 
million guineas—a number slightly less 
than that of ducks or geese—scattered 
among small farms in the United States, 
mainly in the Middle West and the South. 
They are economical to raise, since they 
are natural rangers. It is only their 
harsh voice that keeps this good bird 
down in population. As they shriek at 
the slightest provocation, most farmers 
prefer to keep them in pairs as ‘“* watch- 
dogs’’ to give the cry when prowlers ap- 
pear, rather than to raise them in choruses 
for the eastern markets. 


as a delicious substitute. 


Waste quiz answers 

(1) 225 pounds; (2) 10%; (3) 100,000,000 
loaves; (4) 4; (5) 75,000,000; (6) 8,646,605 
pounds; (7) 3,000,000 meals; (8) Vitamin 
C—Iron; (9) 22,750,000 pounds of gun- 
powder; (10) 350 pounds; (11) 4 to 7 
teaspoonfuls; (12) rhubarb tops; (13) 
August; (14) False; it may be used over 
and over then strained and turned in as 
waste; (15) False; it’s the loss of vitamins 
and other food values through improper 
storage or preparation; (16) True; (17) 
False; soda keeps the green color which 
in itself has no special food value, but 
destroys vitamin C and thiamine; (18) 
True; cooking water contains vitamins and 
minerals dissolved out of the vegetables; 
(19) True; some vitamins are destroyed by 
heat, others by air, and some are leached 
out by water; (20) True; our armed forces 
and allies took 13 percent of our food supply 
while it is conservatively estimated that 
we wasted 20 percent. 
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Rounding up reports from U. S. Government agencies between September 25 and October 24 





THOUGHTS FOR THANKSGIVING 





November will be "Food Fights for Free- 
dom" month. The harvest will be in then— 
it will be time to serve Thanksgiving din- 
ner. And it will be time to take stock of 
the food situation. 


A vast Nation-wide campaign, to put over 
the importance of food as a weapon, is being 
launched for November. All groups in the 
community will be mobilized in an effort to 
enlist every citizen as a "Food Fighter for 
Freedom." If you want to help—or if your 
club does—see the chairman of your local 
Nutrition Committee, or the Community Serv- 
ice member of your local War Price and 
Rationing Board. 

















The campaign is being mapped around 4 
guideposts: Produce, Conserve, Share, and 
Play Square. If any one of these is torn 
down, the way to Victory will be seriously 
blocked. So volunteers will visit homes 
in every community, to explain individually 
about production goals, conservation, and 
the need to "share and play square." They 
will explain how our food supply is allo- 
cated among all the various group that 
have a claim to it: our armed forces, our 
allies, peoples in liberated countries, and 
—largest of all—civilians. They will ex- 
plain (to those who still don't understand), 
how rationing works and why it is the fair- 
est way of making foods that are not abun- 
dant, go ‘round. They will also explain 
price control, and point out how necessary 
it is to prevent inflation and to keep com- 
modities within the price range of the 
average consumer's pocketbook. 








In order to fight the food front battle 
effectively, people everywhere must know and 
understand the facts. November is the month 
when they are going to get them straight, 
view them whole, and plan a course of action 
for their communities. 


SHARE THE MILK 





People are drinking more milk these days 
than ever before—l10 to 12 percent more than 
last year, 20 percent more than in 1941. 


This would be fine, in peacetime. But 
milk is something more than a healthful 
drink. It's the raw material needed for 
cheese, butter, powdered milk, and other 
dairy foods. If people drink too much milk, 
there won't be enough left over for all its 
other uses. 


Until September 10, milk was the only 
major dairy product not under direct con- 
trol. Butter, cheese, and evaporated milk 
were rationed. Milk solids for ice cream 
had been limited. Heavy cream was re- 
stricted. 


Milk rationing would present tough prob- 
lems, because milk is so perishable. Ad- 
ministration would be difficult and costly. 
So, to forestall it, the War Food Adminis- 
tration has authorized its Food Distribution 
Director to regulate fluid milk sales by 
market areas, through a system of dealer 
quotas. 


These quotas will be set first in thickly 
populated areas, where milk Supply problems 
are most critical, and gradually extended. 
In most cases, dealers' quotas will be set 
at about the quantity of fluid milk sold in 
recent months. But sales of fluid cream, 
skim milk, buttermilk, flavored milk drinks, 
and cottage cheese may be reduced. 


Housewives in areas affected by the milk 
situation can help by ordering no more milk 
than they really need for the health and 
well-being of their families. 














Under the quota system, local committees 
may be set up in connection with milk dis- 
tribution. These committees will probably 
be composed of representatives of all types 
of milk distributors. They will advise the 
market agent on distribution problems, and, 
where milk supplies are short, help him See 
to it that certain users of milk—such as 
homes, hospitals, school-lunch programs, 
defense plants, and retail stores—are given 
proper consideration. 




























































HELP WANTED 





School-Lunch programs need volunteers to 
prepare food and Serve it to youngsters. 
Now, more than ever, it's necessary to keep 
such programs going. Children have less 
chance of getting good meals at home since 
so many women have gone to work. Women in 
war jobs worry about their children, if they 
feel the youngsters may not get a good noon 
meal. "Absenteeism" and slowing of produc- 
tion may be a result. 








With manpower and labor shortages in many 
communities, people with time to spare can 
put it to patriotic use by helping the 
School=-Lunch progran. 


Sponsors of such programs will be inter- 
ested in the new OPA regulation permitting 
schools to use unlimited amounts of certain 
types of processed foods. 














These are: fruits and vegetables the 
school grew and processed for its own use; 
fruits and vegetables, which would not 
otherwise have been sold on the commercial 
market, given to the school and processed 
by it, including foods produced in over- 
abundance locally, and transferred to it by 
the War Food Administration; and gifts of 
noncommercially processed foods that were 
produced by the parents of children or by 
Similar donors. 


The local rationing board deducts from 
the next allotment 4 points a pound for the 
amount of these foods used, but in no case 
will the school be charged more for any 
item than 10 percent of the total points it 
received when it last applied for its 
rationing allotment. 














HOW TO SAVE COAL AND KEEP WARM 





Coal and fuel oil must be conserved this 
winter. Experts suggest consumers work 
along three lines: 


1. Heat=-seal your home. Install insula- 
tion in walls and.ceilings. Weatherstrin 
windows. Put up storm doors and windows. 
Calk cracks to keep heat in. 





2. Fix up the furnace or heating unit. 
Clean and inspect oil burner and furnace to 
assure maximum heating efficiency. Install 
automatic draft regulators and controls— 
many require only small amounts of critical 
material and are not too expensive. 





3. When cold weather arrives: Close off 
unused rooms. Lower thermostat temperature 
when occupants are asleep or away from home. 
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Keep windows and doors closed. Don't over= 
heat house, then cool it down by throwing 
windows open. Pull down window shades and 
draw drapes at night. Remove furniture, 
screens, etc., that might block flow of 
heat into room. Reduce consumption of hot 
water. 


VICTORY FOOD SELECTION 





Victory Food Selection for late October 
is white potatoes. Crop estimates jumped 
18,000,000 bushels in August alone to give 
a record total of 461,000,000 bushels, and 
now it's up to us to eat them up. From 
October 14 to October 30, which is the 
period of the merchandising campaign, serve 
them as often as you can. Buy them by the 
bushel rather than the pound for time and 
money saving—if you have storage facili- 
ties. Keep them at home in a dark, cool 
place from 40 to 50 degrees. Store your 
Sweets dry and warm around 60 degrees F. 





MAYBE YOU'VE WONDERED 





Why do ration points go up or down—or 
stay the same? 


Take meat, for example. The War Food 
Administration allocated a certain amount 
for civilians, and point values were set 
to reflect the amount each person could 
have as his fair share. 


But recently WFA suspended the quotas in 
the slaughter of livestock, and slaughter- 
ers were allowed to kill animals without 
restriction. Even so, meat points for 
civilians did not go down, and civilians 
wondered why. 


The reason was that all meat slaughtered 
in excess of what was originally allocated 
for civilians had to be sent to the armed 
forces. No more meat was allocated for OPA 
to ration, so point values of most meats 
Stayed the same. 


However, if we should have a large supply 
of some rationed food, due to seasonal 
variations or increased production, points 
would be lowered. If greater shortages 
occurred, or if our Army needed still 
greater Supplies, the opposite would be 
true and point values would go up. 























For instance, butter has gone up in points 
because supplies must be stretched further, 
whereas tomato juice was reduced in points, 
because of a good production season. 
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ON THE FOOD FRONT 





On the food front these days, point and 
price changes are often necessary. New 
ceiling prices have been set for some foods, 
new points for others, and some of our old 
friends are back on the ration list again. 


Canned and dried figs will go up in price 
due to the fact that, OPA has set new, higher 
prices on fresh figs to fig growers. 





While figs go up, grapes go down. Maximum 
prices for California grapes sold for table 
use have been set by OPA. The result should 
be that grapes which have been selling from 
40 to 60 cents a pound at retail, will sell 
from 17 to 20 cents a pound instead. 





Crab meat, both domestic blue and sand 
varieties, have new price ceilings at the 
canner level that will mean an increase of 
about 6% cents per can to the consumer. 








Cheese prices have changed too. A 
$-centsS-a=pound increase has been allotted 
to cover Neufchatel cheese also known as 
Number 2 cream cheese. 








The so-called economy brands of ciga- 
rettes also have had their price tags 
altered by OPA. New ceiling price increases 





ranging from % cent to 1 cent a pack have 
been allowed to meet increased manufac- 
turing costs. 





Exemptions from ceiling prices have been 
given to seeds and bulbs for planting 
purposes by OPA on the ground that they 
are “raw and unprocessed agricultural 
commodities." 


From the points angle, regulations on a 
number of foods have changed. If you have 
produced or processed foods at home during 
the summer in Canada, they may pass into 
the United States through customs without 
your surrendering points. What you must do, 
however, iS submit a written statement to 
the customs official showing your name and 
address, the place where the home processed 
food was produced, the amount and kinds of 
home processed food being imported, and a 
Statement proving that you are a “home 
processor." This term means you have either 
taken an active part in the processing, 
contributed fruits and vegetables being 
processed, or contributed facilities such 
as a pressure cooker. 


Ration points for meats have been granted 
Mexican residents who live just south of 
the border and are dependent on American 
Stores for their meat supplies. They now 








receive the same amount of ration points a 
month as the residents of the United States. 


Back on the ration lists again are dried 
prunes and raisins because there are no 
longer large stocks of these fruits in 
danger of spoilage by heat if their move- 
ment is restricted. 








Lower point values have been given lamb 
and mutton cuts as well as a few beef items. 
Nineteen meat cuts in all show a drop in 
point values while only veal and sweet- 
breads have shown an increase. The new 
values also went into effect for kosher 
meats. Creamery butter, too, has gone up 2 
points a pound. It now takes 12 points. 


In the processed food group 13 items have 
had their point value raised by OPA. Eight 
other items have been given lower point 
values. 


Not on the ration list are 2-ounce car- 
tons of raisins. The reason for it is that 
consumers usually use these small amounts 
as confections rather than as a processed 
fruit. 


NEW_RATIONS FOR OLD 





Stoves, fuel oil, and gasoline have new 
rationing regulations. Under the new stove 
order consumers may apply to their local 
rationing boards for stove purchasing cer- 
tificates which will be issued on the basis 
of need. Applicants must show that they 
have no usable stove at present and that a 
Stove is needed to heat essential living 
or working space, or for cooking. Persons 
needing a stove to replace one worn beyond 
repair are also eligible. 











Those who care to renew their heating oil 
rations by mail, in the Pacific Northwest, 
Washington, Oregon, and rationed counties 
of Idaho, may now do so. The renewal plan 
is the same already applied in 30 Eastern 
and Midwestern fuel oil rationing States. 


New rationing books for gasoline "A" book 
holders are now being distributed by OPA. 


STANDARDS AND PRICE CONTROL 





OPA has announced the amendment of 250 
out of 444 price regulations, to conform 
with the Taft Amendment to the Emergency 
Price Control Act, relating to the use of 
Standards in fixing prices. 


The amendment stated that ceiling prices 
may be fixed by reference to standards or 
Specifications in general use in the trade, 
or required by other Government agencies, 
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but prohibits further "standardization" of 
any commodity by OPA unless the Adminis- 
trator finds that there is no practicable 
alternative for securing effective price 
control. 














The Taft Amendment also prohibited the 
requirement of grade labeling by OPA, and 
such requirements have already been removed 
from 20 regulations. 


However, an exception is the grading and 
grade labeling of beef, veal, lamb and mut- 
ton, necessary to the maintenance of effec- 
tive retail price control on these products. 
Such grading was continued under an order 
issued by the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, effective since Aug. 5. 


THIS AND THAT 





eFighting men in U. S. training camps are 
beating civilians on one score. They eat 
about 4 times as much fresh fish, the 
Coordinator of Fisheries reports. These 
new eating habits may result in our con- 
suming more fish per person after the war. 


©750,000 people is the total farm help 
needed on American farms, by October 1, to 
harvest the wartime food and fiber crops, 
says OWI. Peak of the harvest season comes 
this month. 


eThere are 40,600 new automobiles available 
for rationing, says OPA. 


eSerious blow to the wartime conservation 
movement is the slackening of effort in 
car=-Ssharing, according to the Highway 
Traffic Advisory Committee to the War 
Department. 


eFirst of the wartime salvage drives to 
draw to a close is the one on used silk and 
nylon stockings. The final goal in the 
collection was reached on September 30, 

WPB announced. Now you can start braiding 
rugs from them again! 


eThere are 20 percent more fall hats for 
the buying than last year, in spite of the 
substantial drop in the consumption of 
fabric, felt, and other materials. 


eSalt can save Victory Garden vegetables 
from going. to waste if you lack a pressure 
cooker or other canning equipment. Scien- 
tists say that about 15 vegetables can be 
put down in light salt or weak brine with 
vinegar until a natural fermentation pro- 
duces an acid that preserves them and gives 
them a pleasant tart flavor. Then they can 
be packed in glass jars, processed in boil- 
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ing water, and kept like canned food. Vege- 
tables suitable for such preservation are: 
snap beans, carrots, cauliflower, turnips 
and rutabagas, beets, green tomatoes, greens 
like kale, mustard, turnip greens, beet 
tops, and cabbage and head lettuce. 


CONSUMER CALENDAR 





War Ration Book 4 will be distributed 
through the schools between Oct. 20 and 30. 
The book is designed to last about 2 years, 
and comes into use some time after Jan. l. 
It is expected that tokens will be used as 
change for the stamps in this book. 


Oct. 1—Blue stamps X, Y, Z become 
good till Nov. 20. Brown 
stamp C good through Oct. 30, 
for canned milk, butter, fats 
and oils, cheese, and canned 
fish. 

2—Red stamps X, Y, Z, Book 2, 
and brown stamps A and B, 
Book 3, expire. 

3—Brown stamp D good through 
Oct. 30. 

10—Brown stamps E good through 
Oct. 30. 

17—Brown stamp F good through 
Oct. 30. 

. 20—Blue stamps U, V, W, Book 2, 
expire. 
24—-Brown stamp G becomes valid. 
30—Brown stamps C, D, E, and F 
expire. 
31—Shoe stamp 18 deadline ex- 
tended. 

—Sugar stamps 14, 15, and 16 
(5 lbs. each, the latter two 
for use for canning purposes) 
expire. 

—Tire inspection deadline for 
B card holders. Next inspec- 
tion deadline for A card 
holders, Mar. 31; for C card 
holders, Nov. 30. 

All Oct.—A-6 gasoline coupons (3 gals.) 

good in 17 Eastern States and 
District of Columbia through 
Nov. 2l. 

—A-8 gasoline coupons (4 gals. 
in far West, 3 gals. in Middle 
and Southwest) good through 
Nov. 21. 

—Fuel oil—period 1 coupons 
valid for 10 gallons per unit 
in all zones. 
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